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Elizabethan England, 1935, is one of the most thorough studies
of the cultural background of the period, and has a very com-
prehensive and accurate bibliography. Although the emphasis
of David Ogg, in England in the Reign of Charles II, 2 vols., 1934,
is naturally on the years after 1660, he says much, about social
and economic life, that is as applicable to the 1650*8 as to the
i66o's.
Almost any kind of contemporary writing may be of value
for social history, and all that can be done here is to indicate a
few types. John Earle, Microcosmography; or, A Piece of the World
Discovered in Essays and Characters, 1628 (ed. S. T. Irwin, 1897),
is one of a number of similar books listed by Gwendolen Murphy,
A Bibliography of English Character-Books, 1608-1700, 1925. There
are many guides to gentility, of which Richard Brathwait,
The English Gentleman; and the English Gentlewoman, 3rd ed.,
1641, and Henry Peacham, The Compleat Gentleman, 3rd ed.,
1661, are the best-known. Francis Osborn, Advice to a Son, or
Directions for Tour Better Conduct, 6th ed., 1658, and the corre-
sponding work of John Heydon, Advice to a Daughter, 1658, are
equally interesting. The quarter-sessions records (listed under
Local History) throw much light on contemporary habits, and
George Roberts, in his Social History of the People of the Southern
Counties of England, 1856, makes good use of local records.
Memoirs and family correspondences are of even more value
than conduct books, inasmuch as they relate actual behaviour
and not merely rules for good behaviour. Practically all ^the
quaker diaries, of which there are many for these years, contain
excellent descriptions of the social life of the middle classes
during the last decade of the period. It is almost unnecessary
to say that they are particularly full on the prisons of England.
The life of a nobleman is illustrated in The Autobiography of
Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, ed. Sidney Lee, c. 1906. The
Autobiography of Joseph Lister, 1842, is a narrative of one who
became a gentleman's servant in London. Of family corre-
spondences, the best is The Oxinden Letters, 1607-1642, ed. Dorothy
Gardiner, 1933. Lady Verney's Memoirs of the Verney Family
during the Civil War, z vols., 1892, because it is so solidly founded
on letters, contains the outstanding account of the fortunes of
a county family during those troubled times. The observations
of travellers are useful, because they often include comment on
what the native may ignore because of its very familiarity.
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